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MIDSUMMER RETROSPECT 


that another college-year has ended, the Colby 
Library Associates can profitably cast their eyes back 
over the road just traversed and enjoy momentary breath- 
ing spell before setting out further climb. The last oc- 
casion which has been reported these pages was the one- 
hundredth anniversary the publication Longfellow’s 
Evangeline. The poet’s journal contains the record Octo- 
ber 30, 1847: “Evangeline published.” October 30, 1947, 
the Colby Library Associates observed this anniversary 
with meeting which was reported our pages for Novem- 
ber 1947. Let review what has happened since that date. 
the November meeting the Associates Mr. Benja- 
min Early spoke both entertainingly and informatively 
“Robert Southey, Poet Laureate.” The December meet- 
ing marked the official opening the Edwin Arlington 
Robinson Treasure Room the Miller Library, and 
this occasion Mr. Philo Calhoun spoke on, and read 
from, Dickens’ Christmas Carol. exhibition this time 
were many breath-taking copies the Carol from Mr. Cal- 
houn’s own unrivaled collection. 

(whose portrait faces this page) was the 
subject the next meeting the Associates. January 
1848 Abbott wrote the preface his Summer Scotland, 
published later the same year, and January 1948 there- 
fore provided convenient centennial occasion, not only 
for surveying the life and work this prolific author, but 
also for exhibiting the extensive Abbott Collection the 
Colby College Library. group undergraduate mem- 
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bers the Associates addressed the meeting, calling atten- 
tion Jacob Abbott’s success teacher (among his pu- 
pils was Henry Longfellow), his notoriety religious 
writer (he called forth hostile attack Cardinal New- 
man one the famous Tracts published the days 
that earlier Oxford Movement), his immense success 
writer juvenile stories (generation after generation 
boys throughout the nineteenth century was brought 
“Little and his high repute popular historian 
(Abraham Lincoln testified from the White House that al- 
most all the history knew had been gleaned from Ab- 
bott’s histories). Jacob Abbott was the author more than 
two hundred books, and more than four hundred copies 
these books are now the Colby collection. 

The collecting and exhibiting these volumes provided 
opportunity for investigating other Abbott collections 
than our own. various libraries throughout the State 
Maine, the Boston and New York Public Libraries, 
the Harvard and Columbia University Libraries, the 
collections the American Antiquarian Society and the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, well various pri- 
vate libraries where Jacob Abbott has been collected, cop- 
ies his numerous books have been compared with those 
the Colby College Library. The result this investiga- 
tion has been the accumulation large body biblio- 
graphical information about Abbott, beyond anything 
heretofore available. Under the editorship Professor 
Weber and with the assistance and active interest Librar- 
ian Humphry, this information shortly placed 
the service students, librarians, collectors, and all who 
are interested Jacob Abbott, through the publication, 
the Colby College Press, Bibliography Jacob Ab- 
bott. Ten years ago there were only five six Abbott 
books the Colby Library; the Bibliography, which ought 
ready for early Fall publication, will now run over 
hundred and fifty pages, listing hundreds editions. 

The February meeting the Associates was marked 
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exhibition books fine bindings, borrowed for this 
occasion from the Portland library Mr. Henry Mer- 
rill, whose collection Standard Authors Limited 
Editions—all them bound sumptuous leather ar- 
tistically handled cloth—is well known southern Maine. 
The meeting which this exhibition was opened was ad- 
dressed Librarian Humphry the history book- 
binding fine art. 

this same month, college officials were notified that 
the little book Letters Sarah Orne Jewett (reviewed 
our pages last November) had been chosen one the 
Fifty Books the Year the jury the American Insti- 
tute Graphic Arts. This book and its forty-nine compan- 
ions went exhibition New York March, and short- 
thereafter began national tour. The exhibition these 
Fifty Books will arrive the Colby campus September, 
time for the opening the new college year. Among 
those whose attention the Letters Sarah Orne Jewett 
came was Emily Hanson Obear (Colby, her long-con- 
tinued interest Miss Jewett’s work has resulted the 
two sonnets which print page 124. The first these 
sonnets has previously appeared Maine and Vermont 
Poems (edited Henry Harrison) 1935, but the second 
here published for the first time. 

The March Revolutions 1848 are well known all 
students European history. March 1948 provided suit- 
able occasion for Professor Carl Anthon address the 
Library Associates “1848—Year Revolutions.” The 
text his address has been printed the April 1948 issue 
the Colby Alumnus (pages 7-10). April Professor Her- 
bert Newman spoke “The Greatest Book the 
Bible. Both occasions were accompanied 
appropriate exhibitions the new cases the Robinson 
Treasure Room. 

May exhibited the Cuala Press books presented 
Mr. James Healy (as announced our February issue). 
This exhibition was opened meeting the Associates, 
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whom Dr. Richard Ellmann, the English Department 
Harvard, spoke William Butler Yeats. 

For Commencement June, the exhibition cases were 
filled with the “Sentimental” books association-items 
which were listed the pages our May issue. Since the 
publication that issue, our collection such presenta- 
tion-copies and inscribed volumes has been greatly en- 
riched the gift many more that belong this cate- 


gory, all presented Miss Margaret Perry, Hancock, 


New Hampshire. was Miss Perry’s mother who painted 
the portrait Edwin Arlington Robinson that now hangs 
the room dedicated his memory. 

For July, exhibition the Treasure Room was pro- 
posed, commemorating the sesquicentennial anniversary 
the invention discovery lithography. But that far- 
off event 1798 seemed likely have little success 
attracting attention away from the conventions Phila- 
delphia, that have allowed the month slip with- 


out making any lithographic survey. May the ghost 


Alois Senefelder not haunt our quiet hill! 
LINES FROM EXULTANT 
BOOK-COLLECTOR 
receiving copy coveted First Edition 
PATTERSON 


Ah! got it! Lucky 
It’s the right book, you can see: 


Here page two-ninety-nine, 
See that printer’s error shine! 


Late “corrected” copies lack 
This prized error near the back. 


Now “set” gloat and shout: 
For here’s the book that reads wihtout! 
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THOMAS HARDY COLLEGE STUDENT 
WEBER 


Colby College Library has recently acquired 

book that drab enough outward appearance, but 
one that casts ray light into corner Hardy’s life 
that has hitherto remained dark. The new acquisition 
textbook entitled Half-Hours French Translation, edited 
Alphonse Mariette (London, Williams Norgate, 1863). 
Its close connection with the early life the Wessex novel- 
ist attested his signature the front fly-leaf, ““Thomas 
Hardy, 1865,” and the words written his hand the 
half-title, “King’s College, London.” 

Very little has been known about Hardy college stu- 
dent. His own reticence largely responsible for this fact, 
for the autobiographically inspired Early Life Thomas 
Hardy compiled Mrs. Hardy, there are only three eel- 
like sentences that refer his brief experience college 
classroom. page one reads: 

During his residence London had entered himself King’s Col- 
lege for the French classes, where studied the tongue through 
term two under Professor never having taken 
seriously since his boyhood had worked exercises under 
governess. used say that was the most charming 
Frenchman ever met, well being fine teacher. Hardy’s mind 
had, however, become this date deeply immersed the practice 


and study English poetry that gave but perfunctory attention 
his French readings. 


The exact time when Hardy studied French “through 
term not indicated this quoted passage. The 
first sentence refers residence London,” which 
might mean anything from 1862 1867; and the words “at 
this date” the last the three sentences offer little help. 
However, are longer the dark. Saturday, Octo- 
ber 28, 1865, Hardy wrote his sister Mary: think 
told you had joined the French class King’s College.” 
And page 310 the textbook now the Colby Library 
Hardy recorded the date, March 1866, when the French 
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class reached this page. are thus enabled assign 
Hardy’s “term two” quite definitely the fall term 
(October December) and the winter term (Jan- 
uary March) 1866. 

More than half century later, when Hardy was recall- 
ing his brief experience student King’s College, 
was still aware the fact that had given “but perfunc- 
tory attention his French readings.” His textbook con- 
tains, fact, evidence his mastery French even 
his study the French language all. was busy with 
other things. When, for example, Professor class 
reached page 212 their Half-Hours French Translation, 
Hardy noted (but not French) the quotation found there 
from Thackeray’s novel The Newcomes: sit forty 
cherry-cheeked boys, thinking about One may 
well doubt whether the twenty-five-year-old from 
Dorchester was cherry-cheeked, but there can doubt 
whatever that Hardy sat there the King’s College class- 
room about home.” For, the rear fly-leaf 
his textbook, made reference page 212 (where the 
Thackeray quotation printed) and drew rough map 
and made landscape sketch, both pencil. The map 
shows the Wessex coast from Portland Bill the town 
and harbor Weymouth, and the coastal landscape por- 
trays the rock Portland, seen from the coast just east 
Weymouth. Students the Wessex novels will once 
recognize that Hardy thus sketched and charted, his 
1865, textbook, the setting which was shortly choose 
for use Desperate Remedies, parts Under the Greenwood 
Tree, The Trumpet-Major, and Well-Beloved. 

The French textbook contains two parts: one, series 
“extracts from the best English authors, rendered in- 
two, “passages translated from contemporary 
French writers re-translated.” The marks left the 
book Hardy’s pencil indicate eye alert for the strik- 
ing phrase, the challenging thought, the sententious aphor- 
ism, the sage generalization. later years Hardy’s memory 
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these two terms college led him think that had 
then been “deeply immersed the practice and study 
English poetry,” but his textbook does not support this 
claim. the contrary leads one suspect that had 
already transferred his study not his practice from poetry 
prose, and that might, 1865-1866, have said with 
his own hero Springrove, “Poetical days are getting past 
with me, according the usual rule” (Desperate Remedies, 
III, 2). fact, more than one prose passage not only 
Desperate Remedies but also other novels written later 
date are now seen echoes out Hardy’s book 
French readings. page 267 Half-Hours, for example, 
Hardy underlined William Cobbett’s observation that 
“men fail much oftener from want perseverance than 
from want talent,” and the third chapter Desperate 
Remedies wrote course with persis- 
tence sufficient ensure success.” 

Part the textbook Hardy underlined such pas- 
sages old cares are left clustering round the old 
objects” (from Samuel Rogers’ Jtaly) and has secret 
instinct which springs from the sense his continual 
(from Hallam’s translation Pascal). Part II, 
Hardy marked oaks,” “fear more nimble than 
gratitude,” lively imagination and sensitive heart only 
promise stormy life those who possess them,” and other 
such passages. Many these obviously found response 
Hardy’s own mind and heart and were later echoed his 
writings. Space lacking trace here the parallel utter- 
ances, but Hardy’s copy now invites closer 
study the Colby College Library. 
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HEN the Birmingham Free Library was opened 

1866, George Dawson made speech which de- 
clared: “If had will, there should not single cheap 
book this room. you want cheap books, buy them. The 
object Library like this buy dear books—to buy 
books that the lover books cannot afford buy; put 
the service the poorest, books that the richest can 
scarce afford; bring together this room supply 
what the private man cannot compass, and what the wisest 
man only wants put occasional use. One the great- 
est offices Library like this keep the service 
everybody what everybody cannot keep home for his 
own service.” 

That constitutes good description what the Robin- 
son Treasure Room has been devoted and the sort 
service can expected render. The Associates have, 
from their very inception, enabled the Library buy dear 
books, buy books that neither the student nor the mem- 
ber the faculty can afford buy,—and put the 
service all, books that even rich men can scarce afford. 
The Kelmscott Chaucer now selling for well over thou- 
sand dollars, but the Colby copy the service the 
poorest student the college. 

One member the faculty has been heard say that 
wishes might have Dawson Club, Dawson Com- 
mittee among the Library Associates: that say, group 
devoted the principle that “the object buy dear 
books, books that the richest can scarce afford.” Certain- 
simple way improving the Library’s ability buy 
dear books increase the membership the Library As- 
sociates. the annual meeting June, one member stated 
that she had for some time been the opinion that the As- 
sociates’ organization was “closed corporation” and that 
membership was open only those who received individ- 
ual invitations. true that many have joined person- 
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invitation, but let reader these pages hesitate be- 
cause not having been specially invited. See the state- 
ment page the cover. 

Better still, let each member the Associates act 
committee one invite one two others join. Can 
you win two members for before October? 


THE “NEW COLOPHON” 


ISITORS the Treasure Room the college library 

have often shown interest the current issue the 
Colophon, but more often than not they have also shown un- 
familiarity with it. This book-collector’s magazine, bound 
stiff covers like book, ought known every Colby 
Library Associate. 

The word comes from the name city 
Asia where artists were well known for expert work that 
the ancient Greeks invented one their many wise say- 
ings, which they spoke colophon any- 
thing,” meaning “putting the finishing touch it.” Af- 
ter the invention printing, this “finishing touch” came 
mean the page the end book, which the printer 
“signed off.” Venice the twentieth 
day October, 1492. Praise the Lord!” reads the “‘colo- 
phon” one the books the Colby Library. Before the 
use title-pages had become common, the colophon was 
not infrequently the only way dating and placing the 
publication book. 

The word was chosen 1930 (or shortly be- 
fore) the title one the most ably edited periodicals 
devoted books, and books-about-books, and book- 
collectors, published America; and for ten years prior 
“Pearl Harbor” delighted the hearts, even though de- 
pleted the purses, many bibliophile all over the coun- 
try. The war put end its quarterly appearances; but 
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last autumn the welcome announcement was received that 
plans were afoot revive under the title The New Colo- 
phon. Equally welcome was the news that the resuscitated 
quarterly was printed The Anthoensen Press, 
Portland, Maine. When The Publishers’ Weekly for Novem- 
ber 22, 1947, announced the resumption publication 
the Colophon, stated (page 2401) that the New Colophon 
would have good, were meet the stiff compe- 
tition that had arisen since the original Colophon’s first 
number. Four university libraries— Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, and Rochester—now publish gazettes, bulletins, 
chronicles, all them devoted satisfying the bibliophil- 
interests their readers, and the Colby Library Quarterly 
was mentioned flourishing five-year-old with high 
degree readability and scholarly importance.” effort 
has been made Mayflower Hill enlighten the writer 
the Publishers’ Weekly the subject how far and 
what degree are but our own Colby 
circles you may safely report, without fear contradic- 
tion, that would flourish much more luxuriantly 
each member the Colby Library Associates would gain 
another Associate for our membership between now and 
the time the snow will fly. 

The New Colophon made its initial bow with issue 
dated January 1948, and the April number provided 
interesting tour among the shelves the Robinson Me- 
morial Treasure Room the Colby College Library. 

one shelf the corner where our Hardy Collection 
kept, there are various copies and editions Hardy’s Na- 
poleonic novel The Trumpet-Major. another part the 
room, where rare first editions American authors are 
shelved, there copy Longstreet’s once-famous 
Georgia Scenes, first published 1835. third place, 
among books exploration and travel, there copy 
Travels Canada and the United States Englishman 
named John Lambert. His book was widely read Eng- 
land the time the War 1812. And our file 
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photostatic copies rare material, there curious work 
entitled Ghost Baron Steuben” Oliver Hill- 
house Prince. Lastly, that part the Robinson Room 
where historical works are shelved, there set the His- 
tory the Wars occasioned the French Revolution, 
Gifford, London, 1817. The article the New Colophon, en- 
titled Ghost from Barber Shop,” points out surpris- 
ing relationship among these apparently unrelated works. 
Baron Steuben was the German army officer who intro- 
duced military drill into the undisciplined ranks George 
Washington’s army; and when Prince, (or about) 
1807, wrote description the way which the militia 
drilled Georgia, got into print under the title 
Ghost Baron Steuben.” Prince’s amusing description was 
published, among various other appearances, short- 
lived periodical Salem, Massachusetts, called The Barber’s 
Shop September 1807. few months later, John Lam- 
bert, while visiting Charleston, South Carolina, came 
upon copy Prince’s sketch; carried back Lon- 
don with him, and there published his Travels. This 
book went through three editions; came the attention 
the historian, Gifford, who lifted Prince’s sketch 
from Lambert’s pages, and republished his History 
the Wars. When, 1880, Thomas Hardy came write his 
novel, The Trumpet-Major, appropriated out Gifford’s 
pages the substance Prince’s original sketch for use 
one the chapters the novel. Meanwhile, another Amer- 
ican author, Longstreet, had also reprinted Prince’s 
sketch. Georgia Scenes, Longstreet published the descrip- 
tion the militia drill; and 1880 Longstreet’s amusing 
book had become widely enough known (it went through 
ten more editions) make the drill-sketch familiar 
many American readers. When some them found the 
same description Hardy’s they prompt- 
accused him stealing from Longstreet. Hardy 
denied this and said had never heard Longstreet’s 
book. Now, after sixty-six years, the facts are all in—and 
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Professor Weber’s article the New Colophon, based upon 
the materials the rare book room the Colby Library, 
last makes clear what happened. isn’t clear, even 
yet? 


“UNKNOWN” BOOK-COLLECTOR 


Humpnry, III 


HROUGH the generosity Mr. James Healy, 

New York City, the Colby College Library has recently 
received copy Eugene Lyons’ Our Unknown Ex-Presi- 
dent: Portrait Herbert Hoover. This biographical study 
throws clear and much-needed light upon the character 
and career our former president, but not this fact 
that holds our attention here and now. will interest Col- 
Library Associates learn that Herbert Hoover shares 
their love books, and that the course his travels 
has assembled remarkable library. Eugene Lyons’ ac- 
count one book that library worth repeating: 


One the old books that intrigued him was the celebrated 
Metallica published 1556 Agricola, the Latin pen name 
German scientist that century. Though scholars had tried trans- 
late the intervening centuries, they had given the task 
hopeless. and off for years Hoover and Mrs. Hoover ... 
had played with the book, translating passages for the fun it.... 
1907 the Hoovers decided undertake translation all earnest- 
ness. They carted their notes and manuscripts with them all around 
the world and five years they were ready with the first accurate 
English translation the classic. 

Some years before, Hoover had helped put his friend Edgar Rick- 
The magazine had prospered. now sponsored the publication 
Agricola elegant format, bound white vellum like the medi- 
eval original edition, and reproducing the original wood-cuts and ini- 
tial letters. today highly valued collector’s item.* 


Lyons, op. cit., New York, Doubleday, 1948; page 135. 
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the introduction Hoover’s book, are told that 
although very little known Agricola’s family early 
life, his real name was Bauer, meaning “peasant,” the name 
Agricola being the Latinized form. The work Metal- 
lica was completed 1550, sent the press 1553, and 
published one year after the death 1555. “As 
Agricola’s contribution the science mining and 
metallurgy,” Hoover states the introduction, “De 
Metallica speaks for itself. While describes, for the first 
time, scores methods and processes, one would con- 
tend that they were discoveries inventions his own. 
They represent the accumulation generations experi- 
ence and knowledge; but him they were, for the first 
time, receive detailed and intelligent exposition. Until 
Schulter’s work nearly two centuries later, was not ex- 
celled.” 

Oddly enough, correct German translation exists, 
sad commentary his countrymen.” There Italian 
translation Michelangelo Florio, who dedicated his 
work Queen Elizabeth. Metallica went through 
four Latin editions and three known German editions. 
French edition and Spanish edition are reputed have 
been made, but copy either has been found. Eng- 
lish translation was made but not published; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoover were the first translate and publish English 
this monumental work the sixteenth century. 

preparing copy for the printer Agricola experienced 
long delay getting the woodcuts made. Some them 
were, presumably, the work Basilius Wefring. Agricola 
stated: have hired illustrators delineate their forms, 
lest descriptions which are conveyed words should ei- 
ther not understood men our times, should 
cause difficulty posterity.” The Hoovers reproduced all 
these illustrations. examination the numerous wood- 
cuts shows some very interesting and amusing conceptions 
the problems metallurgy some four hundred years 
ago. excellent typography the volume much en- 
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hanced the beautiful and carefully executed initial let- 
ters the beginning each chapter, and the interesting 
devices the end each chapter. 

What the excerpt from Eugene Lyons’ book quoted 
above does not tell that, after Hoover’s 640-page volume 
had been printed Albert Frost Sons Rugby, Eng- 
land, the author inscribed one copy ““To good friend 
Miss Gertrude Lane from Herbert Hoover.” time, 
this copy, along with many other books from Miss Lane’s 
library, reached the shelves Colby College. Thus, even 
before Mr. Healy’s gift arrived tell about Herbert 
bibliographical interests, the sumptuous copy 
Metallica, Georgius Agricola, was here. The title- 
page states that the work was “translated from the first Lat- 
edition 1556 Herbert Clark Hoover and Lou Hen- 
Hoover,” and the ex-president’s inscription links him 
with Colby College; for declares that Gertrude Lane, 
our good friend and honorary graduate (D. L., 
was also his “good friend.” 


TWO MORE “TORRENTS” 


our February 1947 issue, the fiftieth anniversary Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson’s The Torrent and The Night 
Before was celebrated the publication (1) list per- 
sons whom Robinson sent copies December 1896 
later, and (2) census extant copies the little blue 
book. were able list only 112 names recipients, 
and extant copies The Torrent were able locate 
only fifty-six. our August 1947 issue this number was 
increased fifty-nine, and No. was added the list 
our issue for February 1948. will interest all admirers 
Robinson learn that two more copies have now come 
light: 
No. 61. Inscribed Everett with compliments 
the Harris Collection the Brown University Library. 
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No. 62. Inscribed “F. Stimson with the compli- 
ments Robinson.” This copy now the posses- 
sion Mr. Edward Morrill, Kneeland Street, Boston. 

shall welcome information from any source about 
any other extant copies what Winterich and Randall 
have called “one the most costly units American 
verse its generation” Primer Book-Collecting, New 
York, 1946; page 49). 


UNIQUE HENRY JAMES ITEM 


the December 1882 issue The Century Magazine 
there appeared short story Henry James entitled 

“The Point View.” The story was epistolary form— 
eight letters from various fictitious individuals scattered 
over the world, from Oakland, California, Paris, Gene- 
va, and Florence. 

LeRoy Phillips’s Bibliography the Writings Henry 
James (New York, 1930) this story listed having been 
subsequently published five books: (1) Boston, 1883; 
(2) London, 1883; (3) Leipzig, 1884; (4) New York, 1907; 
and (5) London, 1921. The Colby College Library now 
boasts printing Point View” dated 1882 which 
takes precedence all five. may easily have been printed 
—probably was printed— before The Century published the 
story December 1882. was apparently privately print- 
James, perhaps insure the British copyright. There 
record this edition the British else- 
where! Mr. LeRoy Phillips has called bibliographical 
revelation.” 

The book contains pages, bound gray paper covers. 
The title-page reads: “The Point View 
James, Jun. Not Published 1882.” The Colby copy 
thus apparently unique—one several such bibliographi- 
cal treasures found the magnificent Henry James Collec- 
tion presented Mr. Collamore. 
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TWO SONNETS SARAH ORNE JEWETT 
HANSON OBEAR 


You knew well the heart our loved State 
That every man and woman your books 
neighbor our heart. You found the nooks 
Which hide the poor and who late 
Owned farm and weir and sloop, and ruled their fate. 
You followed the windings the trout-filled brooks. 
You knew how measureless the ocean looks 
eyes that scan the storm and tensely wait 


Their men-folk the close day. How dear 
who love our country the pine, 
Your isles, wild flowers, and your windswept shore. 
read your sunshot lines and home seems near. 
Your words make hearths all our households shine 
With pride dreams and tasks our fathers bore. 


One day saw your writing-folio, 
Loved books you placed ordered shelves; your name 
Etched the eastern window pane, fame 

Blazoned her list long years ago. 

saw your garden where the flowers grow 
You gathered near your pointed firs, the same 
Mayflowers, daisies, buttercups that came 

Each spring dance fields your readers know. 


saw the home your memory gladdens now,— 
Tall pine trees marching toward the water’s edge; 
Fog film, quick sunlight, island mystery, 
Lean herons coasting slantwise the sedge. 
But this what comes oftenest me:— 
The painting over your hearth,—an unmanned plow. 


SARAH ORNE 
South Berwick, Maine 
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COLBY LIBRARY ASSOCIATES 


the resources the Colby College Library securing gifts and 
providing funds for the purchase books, manuscripts, and other 
material which the Library could not otherwise 

Open anyone paying annual subscription 
five dollars more (undergraduates cents, and graduates 
the college pay one dollar annually during the first five years out 
college), equivalent gift books (or other needed 
the Library. Such books must specifically through the 
Associates. The fiscal year the from July June 
30. Members are renew their memberships without special 
year, helps the purchasing committee make its plans. 

Members will receive copies the and 
notification the the society. for 1948-1949 are: 


President, Frederick Pottle, Yale 
Vice-President, 

Student Vice-President, Alice Covell, 
Secretary, James Humphry, Librarian, 
Treasurer, Miriam 


Committee Book Purchases: Lester Weeks (term expires 1949), 


Gordon Smith (term expires and (ex officiis) the Vice- 
President and the Secretary. 


mittee Exhibitions and Programs: Carl 
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This issue the has been set 
anc printed The Anthoensen Portland, Maine. 
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